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The PREFACE. 


S in all probability no æra in hiſtory will be 
> found more remarkable and intereſting than 
the preſent, owing to the variety of opinions and 
occurrences which have proceeded both from good 
and evil intentions, a faithful record of the me- 
moirs of thoſe particular characters, who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves either by aſſumed or real 
pretenſions to patriotiſm, muſt certainly be accept- 
able to readers of every denomination. 


The following intereſting Memoirs of the late 
M. Danton, and further Anecdotes of M. Rober- 
ſpierre, have been collected from the beſt infor- 
mation. We cannot pretend to judge fairly of a 
man's character till we take a full and proper view 
of his whole conduct; the reader, therefore, of 
theſe Memoirs will, by a circumſtantial account, 
be able to form a juſt opinion of the qualifications 
of two extraordinary characters : Danton was once 
the hero of the National Convention, and a ſtrik- 
ing inſtance of the fleeting enjoyments of tranſient 
proſperity ; while Roberſpierre has rendered him- 
ſelf very conſpicuous, though once looked upon 
with the eye of contempr. 
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0 PREFACE. 


It is impoſſible, by reading, at different periods, 
mere ſketches and imperfect fragments of men's 
opinions in daily papers, to judge, with any 
degree of candour and impartiality, of either their 
merits or demerits ; but when every remarkable 
incident (during their popularity) is united, we 
are then capable of attaining ſome knowledge of 
their diſpoſitions, and are conſequently better 
judges of their characters. 


It is neceſſary to obſerve that the following 
Anecdotes have been collected by a late refident 
in France; one who has been perſonally acquainted 
with the characters that are herein repreſented ; 
and who, notwithſtanding his natural feelings for 
the diſtracted ſituation of his country, has been 
guided both by impartiality and candour in the 
following detail, as he thinks no author whatever 
has any right to introduce his private opinion ; 
but, by diſcovering /imple facts, leave the reader 
to judge for himſelf. The perſon who has under- 
taken to hand down to poſterity theſe Memoirs, 
has been furniſhed with the following particulars 
reſpecting the fate of M. Roberſpierre and his par- 
ty, by one of the preſent Members of the Na- 
tional Convention. 


MEMOIRS 


MEMOIRS 


OF 


M. DANT ON. 


EW characters have exhibited the viciſſitudes 
of life in ſuch glaring colours, as the chief 
ſubject of theſe memoirs. M. Danton we find at 
the ſummit of glory and popularity, when his ad- 
verſaries were in a ſtate of humility and diſgrace; 
yet in the ſhort fpace of two years (to which, being 
the only intereſting part of M. Danton's life, we 
mean to confine this brief account) we ſee him diſ- 
graced and {corned by thoſe very men, whom he 
diſgraced and ſcorned before 
M. Danton being poſſeſſed of ſufficient cunning 
to diſguiſe his real ſentiments, for a long time 
acted his part with prudence and diſcretion. When 
he thought it dangerous to avow his opinion, he 
was tilent : when he deemed his abſence highly 
eſſential towards preſerving his credit, he was al- 
ways happy in deviſing ſome evaſion for ſtaying at 
home ; and there is little doubt, but his artifice and 
diſſimulation, for ſome time, procraſtinated his 
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In the month of Auguſt, 1792, when the com- 
motions of France came to their height, M. Briſſot, 
having moved that the afſembly ſhould declare the 
late miniſters unworthy the confidence of the na- 
tion, it was decreed that fix citizens, who were 
not of its own body, ſhould be elected, and that 
three commiſſioners in like manner ſhould be no- 
minated, and ſent to each army ; whereupon M. 
Danton was appointed by the appe! nominal, Mi- 
niſter of Juſtice. He was now very much re- 
ſpected, though previous to this, all the municipal 
officers were ſuſpended, but Dariton, Manual, and 
Petion ſtill retained their conſequence, being to all 
appearance, the moſt eager in taking the following 

Oath — | 


« Tn the name of the nation I fwear lo maintain li- 


teriy and  quolity, or to die at my poſt 


Some ſhort time after this, he wrote to the aſ- 
ſembly, requeſting them to deliberate on the for- 
malities to be obſerved in the publication and pro- 
mulgation of laws. He was ſeveral times Preſi- 
dent of the afſembly, it being decreed tha every 
miniſter ſhould fit in his turn, and act as Preiident 
during a week. 

M. Danton propoſed that all citizens might con- 
tract marriage at twenty-one years of age, without 
the conſent of parents, which was decreed. He 
received univerſal applauſe in the following ſpeech 
(September the 2d), when exciting the citizens to 
arms — . 

It is a great conſolation, gentlemen, to the 
miniſters of a free people, to inform you that your 
country is about to be faved. All are in motion, 
all are rouſing themſelves throughout France, from 


one end of the kingdom to the other ; you know 
that 
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that Verdun is not in the enemy's poſſeſſion - you 
know that the garriſon has ſworn to die rather than 
ſurrender : but 3 whilſt Miniſters are 
concerting with the generals, a great piece of news 
has arrived. The Commiſhoners of the Commons 
have proclaimed afreſh at this inſtant, the danger 
of the country with more eagerneſs than is neceſ- 
ſary: all the citizens of the capital are going to ren- 
dez vous in the Chainp de Mars, to be divided into 
three bodies ; ſome are goiag to fly towards the 
enemy (all thoſe at leaſt who have arms) others are 
working at the entrenchments, while the third di- 
viſion will remain, and preſent an enormous bat- 
talion of uplifted pikes, Gentlemen, you muſt take 
bold ſteps; we requeſt you to declare that every 
citizen, who ſhall refuſe to march againſt the ene- 
my, ſhall be put to death ; we muſt have ſevere 
meaſures ; no one, when the country is in danger, 
can refuſe his ſervices without being declared infa- 
mous, and a traitor to his country. Gentlemen, 
in a Revolution we muſt be bold, and always bold ! 
then ſucceſs is certain! we requeſt of you that 
within forty leagues from the ſpot of war, citizens 
who have arms ſhall either march againſt the enemy 
or give them up; thoſe who remain ſhall be armed 
with pikes, Couriers ſhall be ſent to the 83 de- 
partments; for the alarm-bells, which will be rung, 
will not be ſufficient, The principal thing muſt 
be not to collect too many citizens in one place, 
that provifians may be eaſily diſtributed-— We re- 
queſt not to be oppoſed in our operations, and to 
give us Commiſſaries to follow up our plans - ue 
alſo think you ought to decree, that at this moment 
the citizens of Paris never deſerved better of their 
country.“ 
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Upon this he requeſted the aſſembly to dec ree, 
1ſt. © That every citizen who either refuſed his 
perſon or his arms, ſhould be puniſhed with 
death;” and 
2d. © That every citizen, of every municipality, 
more than forty leagues diſtant from the frontiers, 


ſhould be either obliged to ſurrender his arms, or 
to march againſt the enemy.“ 


Theſe were accordingly decreed. 

Few men ever diſplayed ſo much policy as M. 
Danton in the reſignation of his office. As ſoon as 
it was propoſed not only to baniſh every idea of 
royalty, but hkewiſe to annihilate all individual in- 
fluence, M. Danton roſe, and to convince the aſ- 
ſembly that he was by no means concerned with the 
party who had formed the plan of D:a/or/hrp and 
Triumv:rale, declared that before he would enter 
into the arguments, he would reſign into the bo- 
ſom of that aſſembly, an authority, with which he 
was inveſted on the 1oth of Auguſt, amidſt the 
noiſe of cannon, which hurled deſtruction upon deſ- 
potiſm, for that now he conſidered himſelf only as 
the pa Repreſentative of a ſovereign people. He 
deſpiſed the king of France, as a tyrant annihilated. 

« I was, ſays he, formerly miniſter, I am now 
a Mandairry of the people, and it is in this latter 
quality that I at preſent ſpeak. 

* Some have talked of oaths—ſomething elſe 
than oaths is wanting. We ſtand in need of a ſteady 
and unmoveable baſis for a new conſtitution. 

Let us firſt declare that the Repreſentatives of 
the people are convinced that no ſtable conſtitution 
can exiſt, but after the formal acceptation of the 
majority of the citizens in the Primary Aſſemblies. 

After this declaration let us make another, 
no leſs grand, no leſs neceſſary. Until now the 


people have been agitated, becauſe it was neceſſary 
to diſorganize tyranny, | « Now 
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« Now, in order to re-eſtabliſh peace, it is as 
neceſſary that the laws ſhould be as terrible as the 
people have been; then the law will be avenged, 
and the people will become tranquil. _ - 

Let us declare alfo, that all kinds of property, 
whether ariſing from land or from induſtry, ſhall 
be eternally maintained, and placed under the ſafe- 
guard of all the F rench nation. 

After having eſtabliſhed theſe two grand baſes, 
adjourn your ſeſſion; you will have done enough 
for the people.” 

This enthuſiaſtic ſpeech could not fail, at ſuch a 
diſtracted time as this, of meeting with reiterated 
plaudits ; conſequently M. Danton grew more 
and more in favour. When the diſturbances be- 
came very alarming at Orleans, Danton propoſed 
that three cli ſhould be inſtantly ſent 
there, in order to reſtore peace, and ſtop the N 
ſion of French blood. 

Danton, having now fecured no little credit 
among a club of diſtracted men, began to give his 
opinions more freely, and likewiſe to enforce them 
with warmth and violence. He coincided with 
Thomas Paine, who, upon a motion, © that all 
the adminiſtrative, municipal, and judicial bodies, 
as well as the judges of the peace, ſhould be re- 
newed; and that every perſon, whether he be of 
the profeſſion of the law or not, ſhould be capable 
of being elected a judge,” contended, * that they 
ſhould, at preſent, content themſelves with the 
renewal of the judicial magiſtrates; and as the 
conſideration of the principe would come much 
better hereafter, the preſent propoſition ſerved 
rather to overturn the judicial order than to o 
nize it. Paine having thus expreſſed himſelf by 
an interpreter, M. Danton faid that he reſpected 
his 
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his opinion. He wiſhed to decree the principle 
for the preſent, and then overturn the ariſtocracy 
of the men of the law, which he looked upon as 
Horrible and revolting. Prieſts and lawyers, he 
obſerved, had always cheated and deceived the 
people. Juſtice ought to be adminiſtered accord- 
ing to the ſimple rules of reafon, He was himſelf | 
(he added) well acquainted with the forms, and 
knew they were tedious, vicious, expenſive, and 
inſufferable. He declared that ſuch was the groſs 
ignorance of the ancient tribunals, and ſuch their 
want of foreſight, that ſeveral of them, even after 
the Revolution, had carried on their correſpon- 
dence with M. Jolly, a Miniſter in the days of 
tyranny ; and that by this means their baſeneſs and 
corruption had been made known to a republican 
adminiſtration.” | | 
In conſequence of theſe obſervations it was 
decreed, «© That the people had a right to chooſe 
their judges out of all claſſes of citizens without 
diſtinction.” | 
Danton, now intoxicated with-ill-gotten applauſe, 
ined a favourite party, and with them indulged 
private animoſity, promoting perſonal alter- 
cation: with Merlin, Couthon, and others, he 
accuſed Roberſpierre, Marat, &c. of forming a 
party, with a view of ruling over and ruining the 
Convention. No doubt he anticipated the power 
and ſway of Roberſpierre, and reſolving, if poſ- 
ſible, to cruſh his ambitious views, aſſerted, that it 
was the deſign of thoſe confederates to make Rober- 
fpierre dictator. With ſuch ſeeming plauſibility and 
veracity he delivered this charge, that it was with 
the greateſt difficulty Roberſpierre was permitted 
to plead for himſelf, as we ſhall have occaſion to 
ſhew in our anecdotes of Roberſpierre. This evi- 
dently 
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dently accounts for Roberſpierre's deteſtation of 
Danton. Denton, however, had ſufficient cun- 
ning to conceal his animoſity, though frequently 
the violence of his diſpoſition would break forth. 

« If there exiſts a man (ſays he) who withes to 
rule deſpotically over the repreſentatives of the 
= wy his head ſhall fall as ſoen as he is unmaſqued. 

here exiſts, it is true, in the deputation of Paris, 
a man whoſe opinions are for the republican party, 
the ſame as thoſe of Royon were for the ariſtocrati- 
cal—that man is Marat. Excellent citizens, it is 
true, many carry their republican-notions too far ; 
but let not a whole deputation be accuſed on ac. 
count of a few individuals; let us turn this diſ- 
cuſſion, therefore, to the advantage of the public. 

It is highly neceſſary that we ſhould pals a 
rigorous law againſt thoſe who may attempt to 
deſtroy public liberty. Let us paſs a law which 
may inflict the puniſhment of death on thoſe who 
ſhall. declare themſelves in favour of a dictator- 
ſhip or triumvirate ; and after laying thoſe baſes 
which may ſecure the reign of equality, let us 
annihilate that party ſpirit which would ruin us. It 
is pretended that there are men among us who ſeem 
inclined to divide France: let us baniſh ſuch ab- 
ſurd ideas, by denouncing the puniſhment of death 
againſt the authors of them, France ought to be 
one indiviſible whole: it ought to have unity of 
repreſentation. The citizens of Marſeilles wiſh 
to unite with the citizens of Dunkirk ; I move, 
therefore, that the puniſhment of death may be 
appointed for thoſe that may attempt to deſtroy 
unity in France; and I propoſe that the National 
Convention would eſtabliſh unity of repreſentation 
and execution as the baſis of the government which 
it is going to eſtabliſh, The Auſtrians will * 
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this harmony not without ſhuddering, and I may 
then aſſure you that our enemies are dead men.“ 

Danton was now highly applauded, while Rober- 
ſpierre was ſcarce permitted to ſpeak a word; yet, 
with ſeeming impartiality and candour, Danton 
invited him to his defence, requeſting him to ſpeak, 
« as gd cit. geng were preſent to hear him.” Yet 
theſe good citizens, with all the bitterneſs ima- 
ginable, threw out the higheſt invectives againſt 
both Marat and Roberſpierre, their after-cham- 
pions, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

On the ſubject of Savoy becoming one of the 

departments of France, M. Danton ſpoke as fol- 
lows : 
41 move that this propoſition be refe:red to 
the Military and Diplomatic Committees. The 
principle of leaving conquered people and coun- 
tries the right of chooſing their own conſtitution, 
'ought to be ſo far modified, that we ſhould ex- 
preſsly forbid it. There muſt be no ſuch tolera- 
tion any where : it would be fufficient to endanger 
the general liberty ; and I requeſt that a commit- 
tee may be eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of promot- 
ing a general inſurrection among all people againſt 
tyrants.” 

Such violent ſtrains could not fail of delight- 
ing an unhappy people, already devoted to ſedition 
and corruption. The propoſition was accordingly 
referred to the intended commuttees. 

Danton ſtill played his part with equal ſpirit 
and cunning. When it was propoſed to in- 
vite the Miniſters to remain in office, upon 
Philipeaux requeſting the invitation might be 
extended to the Miniſter of Juſtice, Danton, 
with a look of diſdain, replied, that he would 
refuſe the invitation, becauſe he was of an opinion 
that an invitation was unworthy of the dignity 

of 
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of the Convention. In animadverting on the 
miniſtry of Roland, he declared,“ No perſon is 
more ready to do juſtice to Roland than I am; 
but if you give him an invitation, give one alſo to 
Madame Roland; for every one knous that Roland 
did not ſtand alone in his department. Since it is 
neceſſary that one ſhould ſpeak out freely, I muft 
remind you, that there was a moment when confi- 
dence was ſo much deſtroyed that there was no 
miniſtry, and that Roland himſelf had an idea of 
quitting Paris. It is not poſſible that you can 
invite a Citizen to remain in the miniſtry. It will 
perhaps be ſaid that Roland is not a deputy ;, but 
a letter from him has been read, wherein he an- 
nounced that he was choſen, and requeſted that 
you would name ſome one to ſucceed him. He 
likewiſe reminded you of the ſervices of a man 
who had been very uſeful to him. He mentioned 
Pache as a perſon proper to ſucceed him; pay 
honour to his recommendation.“ 

In this artful manner he inſinuated that Roland 
intended to quit Paris, that he was under petticoat 
gov vernment, and diſplayed a want of firmneſs... 

ſource, alled with thoſe indications, obſerved, 
« It was of little importance whether the Miniſter 
Roland had an intelligent wife, who aſſiſted him 
with her advice, or whether he did very thing of 
himſelf; ſuch reflections were therefore unworthy 
the talents of Danton.” 

When Danton dared, he could exclaim with as 
much bitterneſs as any in the Aﬀembly : that he' 
hated Marat he himſelf avowed when he accuſed 
him with Roberſpierre : | 

« It is time,” ſays he, © to put an end to miſ- 
truſt, and that the guilty ſhould be puniſhed as 
ſoon as chey are diſcovered. I declare to the 

Con- 
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Convention — to the whole Republic — TuAT I 
DeTEsT MaRaT. I have experienced his temper, 
and know it to be volcanic, p bh, and unſocia- 
ble; but there exiſts no faction, nor can any exiſt 
In a republican ſtate. I will not deny that privatc 
revenge may have ſome ſhare in the maſſacres 
committed at the priſons ; but it is abſolutely falſe 
= theſe murders were in conſequence of any 
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About the beginning of October, Danton ſent to 
the Convention the ſeals of the ſtate in gold, with 
the maces which were carried by the mace-bearers 
of the chancery ; whereupon it was decreed that 
theſe articles, as well as the ſceptre of the c:-gevant 
King, and other inſignia of the like kind, ſhould 
be broken and e fe the Mint. 

It was Danton's turn to be Preſident when Ge- 
neral Dumourier, previous to his departure from 
Paris for the army, went to the Jacobins, and 
made the following ſpeech: 

« Citizens, brothers, and friends, you have 

n a great epoch—you have torn to pieces the 
antient hiſtory of France, which offered nothing 
but the picture of deſpotiſm. A new #ra riſes 
out of this Revolution, which electrifies our 
armies, and which has given them the neceſſary 
courage to repulſe ſuperior force. We are not fa- 
tigued. Pain, miſery, and hunger do not ex- 
hauſt us; we are more courageous than ever. 
We ſhall render unto deſpots what they would 
have given us. Before the end of this month I 
hope to have ſixty thouſand men to ſave the people 
from ſlavery.” 

Danton in his reply thus complimented the ge- 
meral 2 
When Fayette, that vile eunuch of the Re- 
| volution, 
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volution, took flight, you had already ſerved the 
Republic, by not deſpairing of its welfare - you 
rallied our brothers - you afterwards preſerved wit 
addreſs the ftation that ruined the enemy and 
you have deſerved well of your country. A grand 
career is yet open to you — may the pique of 
the people deſtroy all tyrannic ſway ! and may 
ariſtocracy fall before the red bonnet, with which 
the ſociety honours you !—Return afterwards and 
live among us, and your name ſhall figure in the 
grandeſt pages of our hiſtory.”” 
Enthuſiaſm and madneſs had now, in a great 
meaſure, taken poſſeſſion of M. Danton, by which 
means his popularity encreaſed; the infatuated 
pee being as mad and as enthuſiaſtic as himſelf. 

hen the immediate trial of the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. and his family, were moved for by Bourbotte, 
upon Briſſot's inſinuating the neceſſity of delay, for 
fear of throwing every thing into confuſion, till 
the deciſion of the people was made public, M. 
Danton thus expreſſed himſelf : 

« We ſeem to miſtake the conſequence of the 
people we have wiſely adopted, which is, that the 
Conſtitution ſhould be preſented all together to the 
people for their acceptance. If this principle has 
been ſanctioned, as the ſole preſerver of liberty; 
if it alone can maintain harmony, and guard us 
from haſty and inconſiderate decifions, why depart 
from it now? Becauſe it is faid, if you do not 
know the will of the people on the queſtion of a 
Republic, you run the hazard of building a labo- 
nous ſuperſtructure on a chimerical baſis ; an ob- 
yes ſpecious, but futile. Be aſſured, that the 

epublic is already ſanctioned by the people, by 
the army, and the genius of liberty. If it be not 
then allowed to doubt that France wills to be, _ 
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will eternally be a Republic; let us apply our: 
ſelves only to framing a Conſtitution on this prin- 
ciple; and when you fhall have decreed it, when 
by the ſolemnity of your diſcuſſions you ſhall have 
( if I may be allowed the expreſſion) decreed the 
public opinion, you will have a rapid acceptance of 
it, and the concurrence of all the parts of your go- 
vernment will guarantee its ſtability. Let us adhere 
to this principle, that the laws, ſuch as they are, muſt 
be executed till other laws are ſubſtituted tor them, 
as the only thing that can fave us from perpetual 
anarchy, and the diſſolution of the Republic.“ 

Theſe warm expreſſions ſo gratified the ears of 
his auditors, that Danton's opinion was unanimouſ- 
ly adopted. 

When information was brought from the coun- 
Cil of the diſtrict of Uſtaris, that conſiderable bodies 
of Spanith troops were in motion on the frontiers, 
and Meillan had delivered an account of the 
French force in that quarter, declaring, that from 
perſonal knowledge of the ground, he was con- 
vinced, that 4000 men could eaſily ſtop the pro- 
greſs of 15,000, Danton obſerved, that they had 
no connection with Spain but the family compact, 
which the Revolution of the 10th of Auguſt ſup- 
preſſed. He moved, therefore, that they ſhould 
adjourn to an carly firting the queſtion, wp Whether 
they ought to put themſelves in a ſtate of defence 
againſt Spain, or attack her vigorouſly ?”” An 
early fitting was accordingly decreed. 

When Roland, Miniſter of the Home Depart- 
ment, preſented a ſtatement of his accounts, in- 
cluding an account of the ſecret expences, and 
requeſted that it might be read, which being done 
acgordingly, it was further moved by a Member, 
that every Miniſter ſhould be K in the ſame 
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manner, to give in an account of his ſecret expence; 
Danton with his utmoſt eloquence ed Es the 
metion. 

« This propoſal,” cried he, “ cannot be ad- 
mirted. The Executive Council, inveſted with 
the confidence of the nation, have incurred ſecret 
expences, which were thought neceſſary for the 
Revolution, but a ſtatement of them cannot be 
publiſhed.” 

After this Gaudet was clected Prefident, and 
Danton, with others, was choſen Secretary. 

Danton ſupported Buzot in his motion of 
« Death to all Emigrants taken with arms in their 
hands, and perpetual baniſhment to all others; 
and added this further remark, * When liberty is 
in danger, ſhe thirſts for the blood of all who con- 
{pire againſt her; but when triumphant—when 
the ſtrikes terror into the ſouls of tyrants—huma=- 
nity ſhould take the place of revenge; and the 
legiſlature ſhould paſs no laws, but duch as are 
diſpaſſionate and juſt. By the motion made to you 
this object is perfectly obtained: ſo much the 
more that you only perpetuate the puniſhment 
which the Emigrants, by flying from thèir country, 
impoſed upon themſelves.“ 

Thus ſupported the motion, was carried, and 
accordingly the Convention decreed, “ That all 
the French, actually Emigrants, are baniſhed for 
ever from the territory of the Republic; and 
that all of them who thall return to it, in con- 
tempt of this law, ſhall be puniſhed with death; 
without, however, derogating from the former 
decree, which condemns French Emigrants, taken 


with arms in their hands, to the puniſhment of 
death,” 


- M. Danton, 
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M. Danton, upon being made Secretary, moved 
that clerks ſhould be appointed, not members of the 
Convention, to draw up the minutes under the in- 
ſpection of the Secretaries; the employment of , 
Secretaries as Clerks taking up too much of their 
time, and diverting their attention from affairs of 
more importance. 

The Aſſembly paſſed to the order of the day on 
this propoſition, and M. Danton reſigned his place 
as one of the ſecretaries. 

Danton was certainly the moſt bitter of all the 
Aſſembly againſt the unhappy and inſulted king: 
when Valeze had brought in his charges againſt 
Louis XVI. a debate took place whether or not the 
report ſhould be printed ; Danton immediately 
roſe up and exclaimed, © In my opinion the Nati- 
onal Convention ought not to heſitate one moment 
to order the report to be printed, as well as all papers 
and opinions which may be preſented to you 4 
ing the trial of a pcrjured and ſyrannical Ring. Ever 
thing certainly has not been ſaid which might have 
been ſaid, to ſet aſide the inviolability given by the 
conſtitution to Louis the laſt. The people alſo are 
inviolable ; and if it can be proved that the c-. 
vant King has violated, betrayed, and endeavoured 
to ruin the nation, it is agreeable to the principles 
of eternal juſtice that he ſhould be condemned.“ 

Theſe arguments having prevailed, the report 
was ordered to be printed. 

When circumſtances are duly conſidered, the 
rancour and malevolence of Danton and his col- 
leagues againſt the King may be eaſily accaunted 
for. Bertrand who had been Miniſter of the Ma- 
rine, but at this time a refugee in England, ima- 
gined it would be of eſſential ſervice to the King to 
expoſe to the Convention the private — =" 
that 
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that had paſſed between Louis and the leaders of 
both parties. Danton, no doubt, was greatly 
alarmed when theſe papers were ſent, eſpecially as 
they contained ample probats of his and Le Croix's 
intrigues, to conceal which, it behoved theſe men 
to expedite the fall of the King, and thereby bury 
in oblivion thoſe clandeſtine proceedings in which 
they were ſo deeply concerned. As to the intrigues 
of the“ Girondiſts, they were entirely expoſed by 
Danton and others. | 

About this time Roberſpierre was creeping into 
favour, and now M. Danton beheld him with a 
jealous eye: they continually diſagreed in ſenti- 
ments, and, contrary to Roberſpierre's opinion, 
M. Danton deemed it very impolitic to propoſe 
the ſuppreſſion of the ſalaries oſ the Roman Catho- 
lick Prieſts, ſince ſuch a law, however wiſe and 
politic in itſelf, was oppoſed by prejudices. 

When a motion was made for authoriſing viſits 
and reſearches in all the houſes of Paris, to diſco- 
ver the Emigrants and Loyaliſts, who flocked in 
for ſome time in vaſt numbers, Danton obſerved 
that the viſits in houſes reſembled the bill of that 
Parliament in England, and therefore rejected the 
meaſure. He invited the Convention to diſmiſs 
Roland from the miniſtry, not, he remarked, that 
he has bad intentions, but he has an acrimony of 
temper very dangerous in a place almoſt equal to 
that of Conſul, and in which a conciliating cha- 
racter 1s the virtue moſt requiſite. | 

He alſo invited the Convention to divide the 
functions of the War Miniſter, and thus to dirũu- 
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niſh a load too heavy for the Miniſter Pache, who, 
he faid, was a good patriot, but had not that val 
lively conception, ſo neceſſary to provide for the 
ſubſiſtence of ſix hundred thouſand men under 
arms : likewiſe he invited the Convention to make 
the war the object of its attention, and to provide 
for it without parſimony. 

Citizens, cries he, you have nothing to fear 
from the whole world, with French armies well 
cloathed and well fed: yes, ſuch is the energy of 
the French ſoldiers, that ſhould you fay to three 
thouſand men, you muſt die or go to Vienna ! 
thoſe three thouſand men would march to death, or 
to Vienna!“ 

Danton moved that the Commiſſioners ſhould 
have full power to tax the rich, againſt whom their 
vengeance ſhould be directed, with whatever they 
ſhould deem neceſſary to ſupport the war; this 
was accordingly decreed, the whole aſſembly hav- 
ing riſen at once, as a ſign of their adherence to 
it. Three days after he propoſed the following 
decree: 

No corps, armed and paid by the Republic 
ſhall diſband itſelf, unleſs orders be given that it 
be replaced ; and every citizen that ſhall quit his 
colours, without being replaced, ſhall ſuffer death.“ 

This was alſo adopted. 

When Gaſton complained of the Committee of 
Public Safety, in not having reported upon Bour- 
deaux, Danton vindicated "the Committee, and 
ſaid that it ought to combine political ſtratagems 
with revolutionary meaſures— 

* You ought (ſaid he) to profit even by the vices 
of your enemies. Gold alone can revive the pub- 
lic ſpirit, which is expiring in ſome places; gold 


is the nerve of all meaſures, three millions well 
3 Haid 
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laid out might have ſaved Toulon, and hanged all 
the traitors. Had the ſame meaſures been adopted 
with regard to Lyons, had the Sans, Culottes been 
indenmified, we ſhould not have been reduced to 
the hard neceſſity of bombarding our own cities: we 
ought not to mind ten, twenty, thirty, nay a hun- 
dred, or even two hundred millions when the ſal- 
vation of liberty is the queſtion. I move that the 
Committee of Public Welfare do make a report re- 
ſpecting the exigencies of the Republic, and the 
means it wants for the execution of the meaſures 
which it has propoſed.” This was immediately 
adopted. It was then decreed that the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety ſhould be augmented to the 
number of nine. Danton was invited, but he 
peremptorily refuſed to make one of them. 

Danton likewiſe propoſed to annul all arbitrary 
taxes impoſed by the repreſentatives of the people, 
the adminiſtrative bodies, or revolutionary com- 
mittees. This was decreed, and Genniſſieux com- 
plained at not having ſeen it in the minutes. He 
demanded that it ſhould be fully executed, and it 
was accordingly adopted. 

We find Danton and Lacroix as Commiſſioners 
from the National Convention, when Dumourier 
was employed in the war, on the 20th of March. 
They arrived in the camp, and were requeſted by 
the General to go to Louvain, where he would 
meet them in the evening. Danton appeared ex- 
ceedingly hurt at the defeat of the army, and regret- 
ted in ſtrong terms the deſertion of the troops. Af- 
liſted by La Croix, he urged, with all poſſible ener- 
oy, the intention of their arrival, which was to in- 
11ſt upon the General's revoking the ſentiments of 
a letter dated March 12, by which he had offended . 
che Convention; the General, however, poſitive- 
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ly denied to retract any part thereof, whereupon 
theſe men, Danton eſpecially, made uſe of every 
perſuative argument, but in vain; for after all, they 
could only get an evaſive reply, with which they 
were obliged to depart contented. 

It is difhcult to fay how Danton felt himfelf on 
Marat's aſſaſſination; were we to judge by his ſen- 
timents on a former occaſion, it is impoſſible he 
could be -r» ſorry for the death of a man he / d. 
But according to his uſual cunning, he diſguiſed 
his feelings, ſeeming to approve of the honours 
that were paid to his memory, and to all appear- 
ance, gr1-*mmg as much for his loſs, as he , ce for 
that of Briſſot. | 

In conformity with the reſt, who continued their 
attacks againſt religion, with equal fury and obſti- 
nacy, as againſt their other enemies, Danton, now 

Member of the ſection of the Cham;s EN, ad- 
| dreſſed the following diſcourſe to the French Legi- 
| ſlators, which is ſufficient to fill with horror, all 
thoſe who retain any ſenſe of religion and morality. 
—A brief. abſtract, t :s preſumed, will convince 
the reader of its blaſphemous tendency. 

Every Mediator between man and the Divinity 
is perfect quackery. 

* All revealed religion is a human invention, in 
its principle it is impoſture, and in its effects, a ſe- 
ries of ſuperſtition. 

Of all ſuperſtitions, the Catholic K religion is 
the greateſt ; it alſo appears the leaſt compatible 
with reaſon and liberty, becauſe it abſorbs the whole 
ſoul, and enſlaves all its faculties. 

« Some of its dogmas are abſurd, and others 
of them cruel and barbarous. 
| « Its morality is almoſt wholly exaggerated ; in 
many points it is oppoſite to the more riptidle * 
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of nature, and the good order of ſociety ; in others, 
it is impoſſible to be practiſed ; conſequently, ty- | 
rannical to thoſe wretches who were obliged to do 
ſo: whatever is praiſe-worthy belongs to natural 
religion. 
| __ « The Supreme Being has no other temple but 

the univerſe. | » 
« All men are his prieſts, and all honeſt hearts 
his altars. Virtuous actions are the only practice 
and facrifices which pleaſe him : his law has only 
one precept, which 1s this—be happy without in- 
juring your fellow creatures, and do to others 
what you would that they ſhould do to you. 

« With ſuch ideas, which may be called reli. 
gion, or what one pleaſes, there is no occaſion for 
any other morality than that which nature inſpires.” 

Theſe wie and wholeſome politicks were highly 
applauded by the Convention, but as the proverb 
hints, that the Devil will frequently forſake bis own, 
ſo Danton, who was thus followed, is at laſt for- 
ſaken by his hell; crew ! he now abſented himſelf 
from the afſembly, and various were the reports 
which were propagated as the occaſion ; thoſe to 
his diſadvantage were chiefly fabricated by Rober- 
ſpierre, who though immoral, and mad as himſelf, 
yet owed him a fecret grudge. Amongſt the ſenſe. 
leſs rumours of the Jacobin writers, it was ſtated 
that Danton was gone on a ſecret embaſſy to the 
Court of Pruſſia, and many fage ſpeculations were 
made on the probability that republican artifice or 
republican 4r:bery would have a material influence 
with the Pruſſian Monarch. The judicious, how- 
ever, treated this idle report with the contempt 
which it merited, being fully perſuaded that Dan- 
ton knew better than to venture beyond the fron- 
tiers of the Gallic Republic, particularly upon ſo 
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ridiculous a project as that imagined by the Jacobin 
writers. Others, with greater reaſon indeed, con- 
cluded that like Thomas Paine he was hid in ſome 
mie bein order to avoid the ſtorm which now 
overu hclmed ſo many of the Convention, and 
which, inſtead of abating its violence, threatened to 


#reak i don other v retched victims with additional 


fury. Danton would no more have appeared in 
»her countries, if unavoidable, than the infamous 
oit-law Thomas Paine dare reviſit old England, 
wich his diabolical tenets were employed to over- 
turn and ruin. However, it ſoon appeared that 
Danton had been indiſpoſed, or pretendetd to have 
been ſo, after his return from Belgium, Muhen he 
preſented himſelf to the tribune in the Com ention, 
and received the congratulations of his brother 
murtherers. 

The meeting between him and Robertpicrre was 
truly farcical--afterupbraiding,chiding, and ſo forth, 
they commended each other's abilities, ſhook hand; 
and embraced! A deputation of citizens from Have 
de Grace having ſtated that ſeveral fugitive royaliſts 
ſought refuge in the department of Lower Seine, 
attempting to excite rebellion, requeſted that the 
revelutionary army, with the gu//51:::c, ſhould be 
ſent there. The revolutionary army wears a black 
uniform with red facings and cuffs, and a blood 
coloured and red itriped ſtandard, which ſtandard 
is planted before every houſe that is to be ſearched. 
The maſter of the houſe is then obliged to give a 
moſt exact account of himſelf and of his eſtate, and 
the army carries off all the property which he thinks 
fit for the ſervice of the army of the Republic, and 
frequently the proprietor himſelf. This requeſt of 
the deputation from Havre was ſeconded by ano- 
ther citizen in the fame fitting, who added, that 
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Pitt had concerted a plot to ſeize that port: on this 
0cca4iton, Danton faid that the people had a _ 
te able in popular ſocieties, without the 
mifſicn of the Convention, or of the Miniſter. He 
43 how interrupted by Coupe, amidſt the loudeſt 
1:1rmurs of the Tribune. —Danton, however, act- 
1:13 his part with ſuperlative Kill, wept, or pre- 

dead lo wee p, while his voice faultered in attempt= 
ing to vindicate his patriotiſm, which was finally 
accompliſhed by Roberſpierre ; when the Tribunes 
applauded the Pretident, gave Danton the civic 
kiſs, whereupon he grew in favour as much as ever. 

Roberſpierre, u ho ere this was rather {hy in de- 
fending hie friend Barrere in the Jacobin club, now 
ſtood reſohit- ly forward in vindication of his enemy 
Danton : what could have been Citizen Rober- 
ipierre's reaſon? except he was apprehenſive that 
Citizen Barrere, notwithitanding all his fine plans 
tor the {aivation and profperity of the Republic, was 
going to have his reward at the guillotine; and 
dreading a limilar recompence for his ſervices, he 
now took ſhelter behind Danton ! 

The expected warfare between Danton and Ro- 
berſpierre having terminated in the ru erxal embrace 
and cee kiſs, it may probably be inferred that the 
whole of tus oretended hoipitality was no more 
than a mere pictexr to und the million, while in 
rcality they were confederates in policy as well as in 
guilt; there : no doubt, but that they actually had 
a difference arifing from the rivalry ol ambition, in 
order to obtain the ſupremacy of favour ; for men, 
like theſe, are ever jealous of each other but then 
wiſely conceiving that the conteſt might terminate 
in the deſtruction of buth, thete enemies united like 
Friends to ſupport c:ch other! nor was Danton leſs 
favourable to Robcrſpicrre, who declared in the 
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Convention that the people ought to have full con- 
fidence in the Committees of Public Safety and 
welfare, as the only means of ſaving the Republic: 
hitherto they ſucceeded to the utmoſt of their ex- 
mg carrying all their meaſures in triumph ; 

nton being the perſon of moſt conſequence in 
the Convention next to Roberſpierre. 

When the Commons of Paris were admitted to 
the bar, and the Preſident had read an addreſs, de- 
claring the late exiſtence of a horrible conſpiracy 
—its happy : detection their preſent ſecurity, and 
the congratulations of all the good people of Paris, 


concluding with an exhortation to remain firm to 


their poſt—Danton thus expreſſed himſelf — 

« The National Convention being ſupported by 
the people, will counteract every plot ; the laſt has 
been completely averted, and the Convention and 
the people will take care that all the confpirators 
be brought to puniſhment. The decree propo- 


ſed by Bourdon is not ſufficient. We muſt rely 


on the Committees, and not impede their march; 
they are as the advanced guard of our political 
movements, and their motions muſt be confined 
with the great body of our armies. Fear nothing, 
Frenchmen : never was the Republic ſo great and 
glorious! This is the time appointed for its tri- 
umph! men will now judge for what they are 
made, diſtinctions will no longer impoſe upon them. 
I am convinced that the great majority of the Mem- 
bers who compoſe the Council General of the Com- 
mons of Paris are ardent patriots. I demand that 
all citizens who have any thing to diſcloſe and pro- 
poſe, relative to the new conſpiracy, do concert 
with the Committees of Public and General Safe- 
ty, who will give an account thereof as ſoon as poſ- 
fible. Let us all pronounce our wills to do fo: | 

| myſelf, 
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myſelf, againſt whom ariſtocracy and moderatiſm 
have made ſuch malignant efforts, will exert my 
utmoſt : I who proffered to you the Revoluti 
Government, which you adopted, and which adds 
to all the promptitude of other governments the 
frankneſs of liberty. But let us ſeek to ferve the 
Republic. I demand that every thing be referred 
to the Committees of Public and General Safety.” 
After this, Danton moved that the Committee 
of Public Safety ſhould preſent a plan of a national 
journal, in which all the fittings ſhould be exact, 
and in which the ſpeakers might depend upon fee- 
ing their ſpeeches judiciouſly repreſented. 

The triumph of Danton was too great to laſk 
long; no wonder then his career ſhould meet a ſud- 
den termination, eſpecially among men whoſe dai- 
ly efforts were tending to exterminate each other. 
Danton, with three others, were arreſted March 
30, 1794, by order of the Committees. The ſuc- 
ceeding day, Legendre expreſſed great ſurpriſe at 
finding theſe men, eſpecially the celebrated Dan- 
ton, in cuſtody—, 

* If they be guilty (ſays he) I will be the firſt to 
call for their puniſhment, but you ought to hear 
_ I am pure, and I believe Danton to be the 

Being now interrupted by noiſe, he feared (he 
ſaid) that private animoſities were going to ſacri- 
fice men who had rendered great ſervices to the Re- 
volution. He ſpoke of his own connections with 
Danton, of what Danton had done when Miniſter 
of Juſtice in 1792, and concluded with movi 
that the Deputies arreſted laſt night ſhould be heard 
at the bar. This motion was applauded by ſeve- 
ral, but Fayau remarked that there ought to be no 
exception to general rules; Men ſhould be tried 
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by the whole of their conduct, not by their con- 
duct at particular periods. The Committees were 
bound to report the cauſes of arreſt within twenty 
ſour hours,” and therefore he moved that the par- 
ties arreſted ſhould not be heard. 

Roberſpierre, whoſe long {ſmothered enmity 
againſt his rival now took full vent, reſolved to 
ſer7* this favourable opportunity of cruſhing at once 
his powerful competitor, who, he well knew, if 
ever he had him under his foot, would trample him 
to pieces without delay and without mercy : accord- 
ingly he ſeconded Fayau, leaving it to the aſſem- 
bly to conſider well, whether certain men ſhall be 
more powerful than their country. He could not 
conceive why ſome individuals now applauded this 
motion, which was rejected when made by Danton 

in favour of Chabot and Bazire. He did not re- 

gard the eulogies which people beſtowed on them- 
{elves and their friends. He did not with to know 
what a man has done at this or that period, but 
what has been his conduct during the whole of his 
political arcct. He remarked, that all that is 
fajd of Danton might likewiſe be urged in favour 
of Briſſot, Hebert, and Chabot, who u ere, at cer- 
tain periods, the defenders of 1: berty. He did not 
know why Danton ſhould be allowed a privilege 
which was denied to his companion Fabre d'Eg- 
lantine. 

« Attempts,” added he, “ are made to alarm 
vou on the abuſe of power. What have you done, 
which you have not done freely—which has not 
contributed to the ſalvation of your country 
which has not drawn down upon vou the bleſſings 
of the people? It is feared, forſooth, that indi- 

viduals may be ſacrificed | Do you then diſtruſt. 


that juſtice which conftitutes the people's hope ? 
de- 
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declare that whoever trembles at this crilis is 
guilty, Me too they have tried to intimidate. 
'The friends of Danton have written, that if Dan- 
ron be overthrown, I muſt perith under the ſtrokes 
of the ariftocrats. They have imagined that con- 
nections might induce me to divert the courſe of 
Juſtice. What tignified to me the dangers that 
may threaten ? my life 1s my country's ; my heart 
is free from reproach, and above all, fear. I was 
alſo the friend of Petion—of Roland—of Briffor 
—they betrayed their country, and I declared 
againſt them. Danton withes to take their place. 
Danton, in my eyes, is only the enemy of his 
country. The ouilty are not ſo numerous as they 
would have us believe : the moſt guilty are thoſe 
who would raiſe up idols and domincerers. To 
propoſe a courſe with ſome Members not allowed 
in behalf of others, is an inſult to liberty. The 
cauſe of the guilty can be pleaded only by their 
accomplices.“ 

Barrere, who ſucceeded Roberſpierre, joined 
in opinion with him, remarking that the Conven- 
tion ſhould juſtly be eſteemed an ariſtocratic ſenate, 
if the Deputies arreſted .were to be heard at the 
bar. Such verſatility of principle, he added, would 
be a dircct cenſure of all their former proceedings. 
It was therefore decreed, “ that the parties ar- 
reſted ſhould not be heard.” 

St. Juſt, in the names of the Committees of 
Public Safety 'and General Welfare, reported on 
all the conſpiracies that have ſucceſſively agitated 
the Republic, and all had for their object to reſtore 
royalty, and annihilate liberty. Hebert, he re- 
preſented the partizan of royalty, who appeared 
on the political horizon, and, to deceive the peo- 


ple, addreſſed them in a groſs r Fabre 
d' Eglantine; 
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d' Eglantine, the panegyriſt of d' Orleans, he called 
a ſupple man, inſinuating, cunning, laborious, 
ſpeaking every tongue, flattering all the paſſions, 
tender of every party, ſubtle, a nice obſerver 
and propheſier of events, and one who obtained 
the eſteem of all, touching their paſſions, as a 
muſician tries, liſtens to, and determines the effect 
of the notes of his compoſition. As to Danton, 
he railed at his pretended patriotiſm, having, he 
ſaid, conſpired with Mirabeau, Dumourier, He- 
bert, and Herault. 
Lou ſought,” ſays he, “the protection of 
Mirabeau, and during his life you remained mute. 
This faction-monger knew the value of your au- 
dacity, and diſplayed againſt the court a menacin 
front. He periſhed, and his death again plunged 
you into obſcurity. You appeared again in the 
Champ de Mars; and it was then that in the 
Jacobins you ſupported the motion of Ia 
Clos, and drew up, with Briſſot, the celebrated 
addreſs. You ſoon after, however, contrived to 
enjoy tranquillity at Arcis-ſur-Aube ; but on the 
night of the roth of Auguſt you returned, and 
it required all the — of your friends to 
keep you out of bed. When Miniſter of Juſtice 
you were ſurrounded by knaves; and ſpeaking of 
Noel, one of your agents, you obſerved that you 
knew him to be a good-for-nothing fellow; but 
that you had him watched. Upon Fabre d' Eglan- 
tine you heaped riches, and it was by your influence 
that both he and d'Orleans were choſen for the 
Convention. In this Convention you were the 
friend of the Br://p1mes, with whom you concerted 
ſham attacks to be made one yourſelf ; and while 
they demanded your accounts, you preſented to 
them the olive-branch of peace. You talked of 
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your indolence ; but you well knew how to ſhake 
it off in the defence of Dumourier and Weſter- 
mann. Dumouricr, Danton, Fabre Fona, Fabre 
d'Eglantine, and Lacroix, are all of the fome po- 
litical faith, and of the ſame faction.” 

After railing againſt the characters of Danton's 
choſen friends, he thus attacks that of Danton 
himſelf : | 

« You, Danton, with external looks diſguiſed 
your internal feebleneſs. You began like the 
thunder ; but you never made a vigorous propo- 
fition againſt the Federaliſts. You ſeemed energe- 
tic, but your energy was falſe ; and if in the month 
of March 1793, on your return from Belgium, 
you cauſed a ferment in Paris; if you excited an 
inſurrection, it was to enable Dumourier to march 
to the capital with his army. Like Sextus Quin- 
tus, you pretended ſimplicity ; but flaſhes of light 
ſoon dazzled the political tortoiſe, and made you 
appear a very cameleon, giving a diverſity of co- 
lours to your crimes.” 

Thus upbraided, he was in a ſtate of accuſa- 
tion with the following Deputies: Camille, Deſ- 
moulins, Herault, Philippeaux, and Lacroix ; 
being convicted of having plotted with d'Orleans, 
Dumourier, Fabre d' Eglantine, and other enemies 
of the Republic ; and of having ſhared in the con- 
ſpiracy, which tended to re-eſtabliſh monarchy, 
and to deſtroy the national repreſentation, as well 
as the republican government. They were ac- 
cordingly to be tricd with Fabre d'Eglantine. 

The triumph of Danton being over, a melan- 
choly termination ſucceeded. Some ſhort time 
after, St. Juſt, having made a on the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of affairs, ſaid, that the wife 
of Camille Deſmoulins had received money to 
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cauſe the patriots and the Revolutionary Tribunal 
to be maſſacred. He compared the ſituation ot 
the Convention to that of the Roman Senate, and 
afterwards propoſed the following decree : 

The Revolutionary Tribunal ſhall continue 
the proccedings againſt Danton and others impli- 
cated in the fame conſpiracy.” 

Previous to this decree being paſſed, Billaud Va- 
rennes demanded the Convention ſhould hear the 
reading of the following letter, received by the 
Commntce from the adminiſtration of Police: 

Commune of Paris, April 4. 

We, adminiſtrators of the department of po- 
tice, in conſequence of a letter received from the 
keeper of the Luxembourg priſon, went thither, 
where there appcared before us, citizen La Flotte, 
formerly miniſter of the republic at Florence, who 
declarcd to us, that being in the chamber of Ar- 
thur Dillon the preceding evening, the latter told 
him, that Danton, Lacroix, and others, had that 
day declared before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
that they would anſwer no queſtions but in the pre- 
ſence of Roberſpierre, rm and St. Juſt, their 
accuſers; that the people were much pleaſed with 
this determination; that the jury was embaraſſed 
how to procecd ; and that it was feared the com- 
mittee of public ſafety would order all the priſoners 
to be maſſacred for fear they ſhould create an in- 
ſurrection. Dillon added, that he had concertcd 
means with Simon to bribe the keepers ; that the 
wife of Deſmoulins was to diſtribute 1000 crowns 
to the mob to ſurround the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal ; and, in ſhort, that a popular inſurrection was 
to be excited, in order to releaſe the priſoners. 
La Flotte added, that Dillon wiſhed very much 


that he ſhould enter into this conſpiracy.” 
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This declaration was ſigned by La Flotte, after 
which the decree propoſed by St. Juſt was adopted. 

Danton and the reſt made a long defence on the 
4th, and the next day Couthon thus addreſſed the 
Convention : 

« We are here to give you ſome particulars re- 
ſpecting what happened yeſterday before the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, where Vadier and I were 
preſent without being ſeen. The conſpirators 
ſaid, that nothing was more glorious than to con- 
ſpire againſt a government which conſpires. Dan- 
ton even had the audacity to fling little balls in 
the face of the judges. Meanwhile Simon, Thou- 
ret, and Dillon, in the priſon of the Luxembourg, 
eſcorted by their military fellow-priſoners, were 
waiting the moment to break their chains, to ſeize 
the avenues to the Committees of Public Welfare 
and General Safety, to butcher their Members, and 
to inflict the ſame barbarity on the patriots of 
Paris and on the Revolutionary Tribunal ; then 
taking the ſon of Capet from the Temple, they 
were to have put him into the arms of Danton, 
who was to preſent to the people their new 
deſpot.”” 

The proceedings againſt Danton and the reſt of 
the accuſed Depuries having laſted three days, the 
Prefident of the Revolutionary Tribunal read the 
decree of the Convention, which ordains the clo- 
ſure of all proceedings, if the jury ſhould declare 
themſelves ſatisfied with a diſcuſſion of three days. 

The jury accordingly declared, that they would 
retire to their apartment to deliberate on a verdict. 
When Danton and the reſt heard what the jury 
had anſwered, they grew quite riotous and refrac- 
tory, and inſiſted on being heard: Danton in par- 
ticular was very violent _ abuſive ; Weſtermann 
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was alſo turbulent. The Preſident of the Tribu- 
nal, therefore, ordered that the delinquents ſhould 
be taken from the bar and carried back to their 
dungeon. 

Soon after the jury returned into court, and de- 
clared that they were ſufhciently ſatisfied with the 
evidence which had been given. 

The Public Accuſer now reminded the jury of 
the audacity and impudence which the accuſed, 
particularly Danton, had manifeſted all the while 
their trials laſted. He recapitulated the outrageous 
inſults committed by them againſt national juſtice, 
and the grins, railleries, and threats, which they 
had made during the whole of the proceedings. 
He alfo reminded the jury of the decrce which 
the Convention had paſſed, reſpecting the treat- 
ment of thoſe who thould inſult the Preſident ot 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

The tribunal, with due deference to the remarks 
of the Public Accuſer, then paſſed death upon 
Danton and twelve others, who were ordered for 
execution the ſame day. 

Danton, ſince the time he was arreſted, well 
knew his fate was inevitable. The ſentence, there- 
fore, made no apparent impreſſion upon his mind ; 
on the contrary, he defied them, even in the hour 
of death, and prepared for the execution without 
the leaſt viſible regret. On Saturday, April 5, at 
five o'clock, the condemned perſons were conveyed 
in three carts, from the Conciergerie, to the Place 
de la Revolution. Danton, with Chabot, Lacroix, 
Fabre d'Eglantine, and Herault de Sechelles, were 
in the firſt cart. Danton was executed laſt, and 
though a ſpectator of the mourniul exits of his fei- 
low ſufferers, who all died (except Lacroix) with 
uncommon intrepidity, his countenance never 
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changed; and when it came to his turn, ſhewi 
the utmoſt contempt of death, he reſigned himſelf 
to the fatal guillotine, without once murmuring. 
During the executions there was not the leaſt diſtur- 
bance. | 

Danton was ſtrong made and robuſt, inclining to 
corpulency. He was certainly poſſeſſed of great 
talents, which he as certainly abuſed. Knowing 
the characters of thoſe he had united with, he was 
as great a knave as any, but not the leaſt ſign of 
cowardice (which is the chief characteriſtic of his 
principal accuſers) did he ever betray. He was 
brave to the very laſt, and, we are ſorry to add, 
brave even in guilt | But his immorality may in a 

eat meaſure be attributed to the now contagious 
blaſphemy of his abandoned countrymen. Danton 
was maſter of much eloquence, but when once 
rouſed to anger, his epithets were bitter ; as ap- 
pears in the concluſion of his life. It is ſaid that 
Roberſpierre was ſo alarmed with the ſarcaſm and 
gall of his reproaches, that he was agitated for a 
long time, even after Danton was removed from 
his preſence. The fall of Danton and Roberſpierre, 
thoꝰ once triumphant, 's a convincing proof of the 
inſtability of French popularity. We may anticipate 
the ſame fate of their accuſers; but the only thing 
that remains a doubt is, who of the preſent wretch- 
d demagogues will have to cloſe the ſcene ! 
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3 we begin to detail the proceedings 
of the National Convention on the 2 5th, 26th, 
and 27th of July laſt, and the execution of Ro- 
berſpierre the following day, it will be proper to 
relate ſome particulars relative to that celebrated 
character previous to that period. 


On the firſt beginning of the diſturbances of 
France, Roberſpierre, as we have obſerved before, 
was held in the greateſt contempt. He and his par- 
ty were accuſed of aiming at the dictatorſhip ; Ro- 
berſpierre was hereupon obliged to uſe every pow- 
erful argument in his defence; to remind the citi- 
zens of paſt ſervices, notwithſtanding he afterwards 
obſerved, in the caſes of Briſſot, Danton, &c. that 
the whole, and not a part of a man's conduct ſhould 
be conſidered. Thus he expatiates on his own ſer- 
vices 

« Citizens, it is doubtleſs difficult to give an an- 
ſwer to an accuſation which is not preciſe, and to 
reply to the moſt vague and chimerical imputa- 
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tions ; I ſhall, however, obſerve that my whole 
conduct gives the lie to the calumnics of my ene- 
mies. It was I, who in the Conſtituent Aſſembly 
combated, for three years, every faction It was 
I who oppoſed the court, diſdained its. prefents, 
and deſpiſed the careſſes of the moſt ſedus ing party, 
who under the maſque of patriotiſm had conſpired 
together to oppreſs liberty.— 

Being now interrupted, he complained with the 
greateſt warmth of the hooting and noiſe which 
prevented him from ſpeaking—* thall I not then 
nave a right, ſaid he, of telling you that the re- 
ports which you from time to time hear, are inſi- 
diouſly directed to one end that of oppreſſing the 
palriots © 

The patriots'”* echoing ſome of the members, 
* th» VILLAINS !”” upon which the tumult and noiſe 
were redoubled, and Roberſpierre attacked even 
the Preſident. Louvet was Roberſpierre's chief 
accuſer. © He had watched narrowly, he ſaid, 
the conduct of Roberſpierre, eſpecially fince the 
month of January laſt (1792); during that month 
a ſet of people were admitted into the Jacobin club, 
who had never before been ſeen there. Theſe peo=. 
ple formed a ſyſtem of ambition, which they 
concealed under the maſk of extravagant populari- 
ty, and they endeavoured to calumniate the beſt 
patriots, and to render them odious by the ſpeeches 
which they delivered in the club: theſe men wiſth- 
ned to aſcribe to themſelves the whole honour of the 
Revolution of the 1oth of Auguſt, though it was 
not acompliſhed by them—It was they who. plan- 
cd and directed the execution of thoſe dreadful 
ſcenes which made the ſtreets of Paris run with 
blood during the firſt week of September, and 
which till excite horror in the moſt diſtant depart- 
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ments. It was they who deſpiſed, vilified, and 
proſecuted the Legiſlative aflembly—it was they 
who came to the bar to demand decrees, and who 
threatened they would cauſe the alarm-bell to be 
founded in Paris, if their requeſt was refuſed—it 
was Roberſpierre who introduced into the Electoral 
Aſſembly of Paris, that Marat, wwho/e name I can- 
not pronounce without horror—it was Roberſpierre 
that dragged that monſter from the den in which he 
was concealed, into public notice—it was Ro- 
berſpierre and Marat who polluted with frightful 
bills all the walls of the capital, and when the latter 
excited the people to maſſacre all the Miniſters, he 
excepted none but Danton, who will find it a dif- 
ficult matter, on account of this exception, to juſ-- 
tify himſelf in the eye of poſterity—it was theſe 
men who were the authors of that dreadful conſter- 
nation into which Paris was thrown for a long time 
it was they who came to requeſt that the people 
might be prevented from committing murder — 
Heavens! prayers were vain, and when a mother 
ſupplicated for the life of a beloved ſon, a wife for 
that of a fond huſband, both were inhumanly but- 
chered ! Theſe bloody men wiſhed to ſatiate their 
eyes with the horrid ſpectacle of 28,c00 bodies ſa- 
crificed to their fury! He accuſed Roberſpierre of 
having long calumniated the beſt patriots, calum- 
niated them when their calumnies were ſentences of 
death. He accuſed him of having diſperſed and 
perſecuted the Legiſlative Aſſembly; of having ex- 
hibited himſelf as an object of idolatry ; of having 
aimed at ſupreme power.“ 

Roberſpierre, previous to his defence, remarked 
that the members who interrupted him ſuppoſed 
that he ought !1mply to anſwer the queſtion, © 1 . 
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ther or no he ever propoſed a Dictatorſhip or a 
Triumvirate?“ 

« Should I anſwer, ſays he, by a ſimple nega- 
tive, I ſhould do nothing ; I maintain that I am 
not accuſed, but that this accuſation 1s a crime ; it 
is not made with a view only to ruin me, but like- 
wiſe to ruin the public cauſe.” 

As ſeveral in the Aſſembly now ſcoffed and de- 
rided him, he detired that thoſe who anſwered him 
by laughing and murmuring, would unite againſt 
him, and that if this ſmall tribunal would pronounce 
his condemnation, that day would be the moſt glo- 
rious of his life ! 

Les (exclaimed he, with much warmth) it 
was abſurd to accuſe me, ſince not contented with 
having diſcharged, like a truc patriot, the duties 
which my conſtituents impoſed upon me, I even 
reſigned every thing that could be conſidered as 
the reward of my patriotiſm. The beſt anſwer to 
vague accuſations is to prove that one has always 
acted entirely contrary ; inſtead of being ambitious, 

This by the bye is a very lame argument, for 
every ambitious man will naturally endeavour to 
cruſh the ambition of others, leſt it interfere with, 
and conſequently tend to baffle his own wiſhes. 

« But (continued Roberſpiere) I have ſaid too 
much on this pitiful accufation ; let me now advert 
to the two propoſitions which have been made. The 
firſt, which decrees the puniſiment of death againſt 
any perſon who may propoſe a Dictatorſhip or a 
Friumvirate, cannot be oppoſed but by thoſe who 
have tormed a plan for getting all places into their 
hands, as well as guiding the opinions of the peo-- 
ple, or who may think themfelves ſure of being 
gu ded by foreign powers. Another propotitian is, 
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that of declaring that the French Republic can farm 
only one ſtate. What difficulty is there then in ſuch 
a declaration ? 1s not the neceſſity of the unity of the 
Republic perfectly apparent ? are there two opini- 
ons on this point ? let us declare, therefore, that the 
French Republic will form only one ſtare, ſubject to 
uniform and conſtitutional laws. It is only the 
certainty of the ſtrongeſt union between all the 
parts of France that can furniſh us with the means 
of repelling our enemies with vigour and ſucceſs. 
I move, therefore, that theſe propoſitions, as ſim- 
ple as natural, may be immediately adopted, and 
that the affair which relates to me may be tho- 
roughly examined.” | | 

A long debate now enſued reſpecting a declara- 
tion ſaid to have been made by M. Panis, to two of 
the confederates of Marſeilles, that tbe virinous Ro- 
berſprerre was to be the Diftator of France. 

In anſwer to Louvet's accufations, Roberſpierre, 
on the day appointed for his juſtification, thus 
argued — 

« ] have been accuſed in the National Conven- 
tion, and now appear to anſwer to the charges made 
againſt me: it is pretended that I have had the am- 
bition to aſpire at being a I, a" Triumvirate, 
or a Tribune. My accuſer is Not certain which of 
theſe titles I wiſh to enjoy, but let us unite them all 
under the denomination of /upreme power. If this 
was a Criminal project, it certainly was a bold one; 
to accompliſh it, nothing leſs was neceſſary than to 
overturn the throne, to aboliſh the Legiſlature, and 
prevent the calling of a National Convention: if, 
however, it can be proved, that by my ſpeeches, 
ſpoken or printed, I myſelt adviſed the calling of a 
National Convention, and if 1t can be proved 
that I was then accuſed by the fame perſons, as an 
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incendiary, what will become of that accuſation ? 
it is likewiſe certain, that making myſelf maſter of 
Paris would not have been ſufficient; the d | 
ments muſt alſo have been ſecured; but where were 
my treaſures and my armies ? what public places 
had I at my diſpoſal? were they not all in the hands 
of my adverfaries? Had I conceived ſuch a project, 
ought I not to have been conſidered as a fool, and 
does not my adverſary ſhew his great ſenſe in hav- 
ing taken the trouble to compole fuch fine ſpeeches, 
and to cauſe ſuch elegant bills to be paſted up, for 
the purpoſe of making me appear to all France, a 
formidable enemy — | 

_« Louvet accuſes me of being connected with 
Marat, of having brought him forward to be a de- 
puty, of having calumniated Prieſtley, and ruled 
the electoral aſſembly. To all this I ſhall only op- 
poſe facts. It was agreed by the electoral aſſem- 
bly, that elections ſhould be reviſed by the Primary 
Aſſemblies, and this decree was carried into execu- 
tion: another meaſure adopted by the Electoral Aſ- 
ſembly, with a view to deſtroy intrigue, was, that 
the election of Deputies ſhould be made by open 
vote, after the merits of the candidates had been 
diſcuſſed. During one of theſe diſcuſſions, in 
which I had no further part than the other members 
of the Electoral Aſſembly, I thought it my duty 
to make ſome general obſervations on Prieſtley, 
whom I know no further than as a man of letters, 
and whaſe opinions only I could diſcuſs ; I marked 
out Marat, the author of he crimes of kings, and ſe- 
veral other patriotic writers, and certainly no one 
expected at that moment that the name of Marat 
would be ſufficient to calumniate the Electoral Pri- 
mary Aſſemblies of Paris; but were not my love for 
liberty, and my ſtruggles for its ſupport, ſufficient 
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to furniſh arms to my adverſaries, without uniting 
my cauſe to that of Marat, whoſe exceſſes I ſome- 


times blamed ? 


Louvet di vides the remainder of his accuſation 
againſt me in two parts: he reproaches me with 
my conduct in the Jacobin club, and in the coun- 
cil general of the Commons; he ſays in the former, 
I exerciſed a deſpotiſm of opinion. I know not 
what deſpotiſm of opinion is, unleſs it be the em- 
pire of truth, but this empire does not belong to 
any individual ; it belongs to all who defend the 
principles of univerſal reaſon : he ſays that the Ja- 
cobins have degenerated ſince the month of Janu- 
ary, but ſince that period, that foreign powers 
have declared war againſt them. Louvet treats 
them as a faction of villains — what is the truth? 
that this handful of wvillams have pulled down deſ- 
potiſm, while Louvet and his friends were too 
prudent, and too fond of good order to engage in 
ſuch plans. The Jacobins did not reliſh his opi- 
nions—the public reliſhed them as little; in this 


they doubtleſs acted wrong, but why ſhould he en- 


deavour to engage the National Convention to 
avenge an affront offered to /ig vanity. He has ac- 
cuſed the whole ſociety ; I ſhall not make any an- 


ſwer in their name; I ſhall wait till he moves for 
their deſtruction, and we ſhall then ſee whether he 


will be more ſucceſsful than Leopold and La 


Fayette. 

« Let me now examine the reproaches thrown 
out againſt me, regarding my conduct in the Coun- 
cil General of the Commons. I accepted, it is 
ſaid, the office of Municipal Officer, though I had 
abdicated that of Public Accuſer. This is true; 
times were changed. It has been faid that the 


Council of the Commons was previouſly deſtined 
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to accompliſh great things they have performed 
then they have overturned tyranny, and ſaved 
France. The Council was compoſed of men 
whoſe elevated fouls diſdained monarchical baſe- 
neſs—they may be inſulted, . but the remem- 
brance of them will live for ever. The petty 
ſons of faction ſoon vaniſh, but great characters re- 
main. We know not the names of thoſe who in- 
ſulted Cato, and poſterity proſtrates itſelf before the 
image of that great man. 

« I now haſten to the events of the ſecond of 
September. Thoſe who ſay that I had any part in 
them are people extremely prejudiced, or extreme- 
ly malevolent. I had given up frequenting the 
Council of the Commons long before the fecond of 
September ; and if Louvet had accufed myſelf on- 
ly, I ſhould have returned no anfwer, but he has 
accuſed the whole Council. The Council of the 
Commons wiſhed to prevent the events of the ſe- 
cond of September, but they were not able, and I 
will tell you why. Thoſe who have ſaid that there 
is no analogy between the Revolution of the tenth of 
Auguſt and that of the ſecond of September, de- 
ceive you. On the tenth of Auguſt, a great number 
of patriots periſhed ; the principal conſpirators were 
ſaved from the fury of the triumphant people, and 
impriſonet The Criminal Tribunal put to death 
on the ſcaffold ſome inferior conſpiritors; but 
Montmorin was acquitted, De Poix eſcaped, and 
the patriots wounded on the day of the tenth, were 
dying in the arms of their friends. The news of 
the ſurrender of Verdun, and of the march of the 
Combined armies, produced a ſudden alarm in Pa- 
ris. The Miniſters came to the National Aſſembly 
and explained the danger of France: the Council 


of the Commons faw it, and were of opinion that 
| all 
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all Paris ought to riſe to avert it. Immediately 
the tocſin was ſounded, and 49,000 men were 
raiſed in a few hours. Theſe new defenders of 
their country were ready to haſten to the frontiers, 
but before they departed, they remembered that the 
confpirators were ſtill alive — vengeance and fear in- 
famed their minds - they ran to the priſons, and a 
general maſſacre took place. The Municipal Offi- 
cers were then obliged to diſcharge a melancholy, 
but neceſſary duty, to prevent the innocent from 
being confounded with the guilty: Since that pe- 
riod the events of the ſecond of September have ex- 
cited a kind of general horror; but did not the Mi- 
niſter for the Home Department boaſt of the pru- 
dence and juſtice of the people ? and did not Lou- 
vet himſelf begin one of his bills with the following 
words, bonour to the Council of the Commons, they 
couſed the lacſiu io be ſounded—tbey have ſaved France? 
If people will lament, let them lament the patriots 
maſſacred by deſpotiſm.—I am always ſuſpicioug 
of that ſenſibility which is excluſively excited by 
tne fate of the enemies of the State. Louvet has 
accuſed me of having alſo vilified the Legiſlative 
Aſſembly — by this he ſhews that he has a very poor 
idea of its dignity. No, it is impoſſible to vilify 
the Repreſentatives of the people. He ſays, 1 
threatened to the Affembly that the toc ſin ſhould be 
ſounded, if they did not agree to a propoſal I had 


made. In anſwer to this, I muſt obſerve, that I 


was going on that day to preſent a petition at the 
head of a deputation from the Commons, and this 
is what has been called commanding decrees. With 
regard to the imputed threats, I abſolutely deny 
them—Lacroix, to whom I am accuſed of having 
addreſſed them, is doubtleſs miſtaken.” 


Roberſpierre 
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Roberſpierre now, hearing ſome murmurs in the 
houſe, brought his ſpeech to a ſpeedy concluſion, 
wiſhing that private hatred might be forgotten, 
and liberty ſtill be ſupported. The ſpeech was 
ordered to be printed, and Roberſpierre was now 
acquitted by a majority of the Convention. 

Roberſpierre ſtill continued, with Chabot and 
others, ſtrongly to oppoſe all the meaſures which 
were recommended by Danton and his party : not- 
withſtanding they profeſſed a very great regard for 
each other, and whenever drawn into diſputation, 
avoided all unguarded expreſſions. 

This extraordinary character was rather plain in 
his perſon, and poffeſs'd none of thoſe marking 
features that in general indicate ambitious minds. 
He affected the utmoſt ſimplicity in his dreſs, 
his lodgings, and general expences : he uſually 
wore the e coat two years, and reſided at 
M. Duplai's, a carpenter, with all the plainneſs of 
a ſtoic philoſopher. This affectation of ſimplicity 
and plainneſs was undoubtedly to contradict the 
ſuppoſition of his being ambitious, which has been 

revalent ever ſince the accuſations of Louvet. 

n his mind he was naturally timid, and was ſup- 
ported in his tyrannies and maſfacres by the daring 
ſpirit of his colleagues. He had his ſpies in every 
corner of the capital, went cafed in armour, and 
was never without a dozen or fourteen men to pro- 
tet him. He had his victuals taſted for him before 
he ate them, was afraid ever to have his ſhirt waſh. 
ed but in his preſence, and went armed conſtantly 
with piſtols. 

We ſhall now give a detail of the proceedings of 
the National Convention on the memorable 28th 
of July and the three preceding days, which will 
form a remarkable epoch in the French Revolution, 


Particulars 
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Particulars of the late important Tranſitions which 
bave taken place in Par is, re ale 10 


ROBERSPIERRE, COUTHON, AND OTHER 
DEPUTIES. 


In order to give a more clear idea of «vents, it 
will be neceſſary to give an accqunt of the pro- 
ceedings of the National Convention on the 2;th 
and the two ſucceeding days. 

BARRERE on the 25th of July, having announced 
that the army of the Sambie and the Mcuſe were 
marching to Liege, preſented a report in the name 
of the Committees of Public and General Safety, 
in which, “ after ſtating that liberty would anni- 
hilate the authors of the new plot, he entered into 
a reply of thoſe miſled citizens, who expreſſed a 
deſire that a ſecond 3 iſt of May ſhould take place, 
In this reply he drew a compariſon between the 
preſent proſperous fituation of France, and the 


diſaſtrous ſtate in which the different factions had 


involved the country.” His ſpeech was received 
with loud applauſe. 
RoBERSPIERRE on the 26th aſcended the Tri- 
bune ; he pronounced a long diſcourſe concerning 
the Revolutionary Government, and replied to 
thoſe who had reproached him with a with to 
aſpire to the Dictatorſhip; he aſſerted that theſe 
reproaches had become more violent and viculent 
ſince he had ſupported the exiſtence of a Supreme 
Being, whick ſupport had diſpleaſed the ſucceſſors 
of Danton and Hebert. | | 
He then proceeded to expoſe the falſehood of 
thele reports, circulated in the Convention, and 
throughout Paris, that he had propoſed in the 


Committee of Public Saſety to arreſt thirty mem- 


bers. He concluded by ſome obſervations on the 
ftate of the Republic. The Committees of 


Public and General Safety are the columns of li- 
| Ee | berty, 
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berty, but the majority of the members are op- 
preſſed. The decree againſt the Engliſh has in no 
one inſtance been carried into execution. The ſyſtem 
of Dumounez has been revived in Belgium: the 
trees of liberty have been replanted ; the artillery- 
men have been ſent away from Paris, and attempts 
have been made ro miſlead you with reſpect to the 
ſituation of the Republic. The Committees muſt 
be permitted to act, but they muſt be watched, 
and the Convention muſt be inveſted with all that 
dignity which is conſiſtent with its character and 
its functions.” | 

VaDIER complained that Roberſpierre, in his 
ſpeech, attacked the report which he made on 
Catherine Theos. | 

RozERSPlERRE declared, that he had not heard 
any attack made on the reporter of that matter. 

V adI1ER replied, that the buſineſs reſpecting the 
pretended Mother of God, was of greater impor- 
tance than was generally imagined. —This impoſ- 
tor carried on a correſpondence with Pitt, the 
Ducheſs ot Bourbon, Bergaſſe, an: others. 

On the 27th, after ſeveral petitioners had been 
heard at the bar, St. Juſt appeared in the Tribune, 

Jam of no faction! hate all factions—your 
Commitrees of Public and General Safcty have or- 
dered me to preſent a report to you on the appa- 
rent corruption of the public opinion.—But I will 
ſpeak only to you, and I will ſpeak only in my 
own name.” 

Sr. Jus r was prevented from proceeding by ex- 
dclamations of indignation againſt him. 

TaLLI1EN obtained leave to ſpeak—** St. Juſt 
has began by informing you that he is of no party, 
I belong only to the Party of Truth. Yeſterda 
a Member of the Government, (Roberſpierre) 
thought proper to make an inſolated report; to- 
day another Member addreſſes you in his own 

| name, 
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name, and on his own account.— Alas ! what Ci- 
tizen can refrain from tears when he contemplates 
the miſeries of his country !” 

BIILAVD VarenNes—'* You will ſhudder with 
horror when you hear that the armed force of Paris 
1s committed to the armed 'hands of Parricides. 
Henriot you remember was denounced by the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal as the accomplice of Hebert. 
From the puniſhment which he deſerved, he was 
reſcued by the power of one man.—Whe is that 
man, you will aſk ?—Roberſpierre is the man. 

„ LAVALETTE, one of the chiefs of the armed 
force, and the only Noble who has been retained in 
a mihtary capacity, ſharpened the poignards that 
were to maſſacre the Deputies—who was his 
protector? — Roberſpierre was his protector.“ 

Billaud Varennes brought ſeveral other charges 
inſt Roberſpierre, among others, that he occa- 
ſioned ſeveral Members of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of the Section of Indiviſibility, whole patri- 
otiſm was never ſuſpected, to be thrown into priſon. 

He accuſed him of having ſeceded from the 
Committee of Public Safety during the ſpace of 
four decades, and at the time when the decree re- 
lative to the Revolutionary Tribunal was in agita- 
tion, a decree which originated in him, which was 
ſo ill received, and whoſe object was to expel from 
the Convention all zmpure men, that is to fay, all 
thoſe who were diſagreeable to him—Billaud alſo 
accuſed Roberſpierre of having ſaved from the 
ſcaffold a Secretary who had been convicted of 
ſealing 40, ooo livres, and of being ſurrounded by 
men of bad characters, particularly Daubigny. 
After. an energetic ſpecch againſt Roberſpierre, 
Billaud Varennes concluded by denouncing him 
as a tyrant, and an enemy to his country, 

Roberſpierre attempted to ſpeak. | 

The members cried out a bas le Tyran (down 
with the Tyrant.) TALLIEN 
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TaiLlitx—ater having Froug"t to the recol- 
lection of the Convention that the long lifts of 
proſcribed perfons had been framed in the houſe 
of Roberſpierre, fixed his eyes on the ſtatue of 
Brutus, which he invoked in the moſt folemn 
manner. He drew a dagger from his pocker, and 
declared that he had armed himſelf with that 
weapon for the purpoſe of ridding the earth of a 
tyrant, if the Convention did not ſtrike him with 
the axe of the law. He declared, that the people 
were always juſt—that they attached themſelves 
neither to Roberſpierre, nor to any one man or ſer 
of men, but to Lions alone. Tallien then ak 
luded to thelaſt Sitting of the Jacobins; in which 
Dumas, Preſident of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
had the audacity to inſult the Repreſentatives of 
the People. He defired the Convention to recol- 
lect the following expreſſion which Roberſpierre 
had, in one of the recent Sittings of the Jacobing, 
addreſſed to the journaliſts—< I forbid you 10 re. 
port my ſpeeches, until you have communicated your 
reports to me.” 
| Brittaupd Varennes denounced as accom» 

plices of the conſpiracy (which was on the point 
of being carried into effect, and whoſe object was 
to annihilate the National Convention) Boulanger, 
who ſaid ro Hebert while he was employed in 
making out his liſt of proſcriptions, Write and we 
will ftrike—Dufreſne who had been a party to 
the treachery of Dumourier—Dumas who attempt- 
ed to provoke the Jacobin Club to aſſaſſinate the 
Repreſentatives of the people—and La Valetre an 
ex- noble the protege of Roberſpierre, and one of 
the Commanders of the armed force of Para 
He conclnded by moving, that thoſe perſons ſhould 
be arreſted. —Decreed, ” 

Dzruas moved that the adjutant-generals and 
the aids-de-camp of Henriet, ſhould be put in a 
ſtate of arreſt. Decreed. 

| Daubigny 
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Daubigny and Segais were alſo ordered to be ar- 
reſted. 

After having heard ſpeeches from Tallien, Bil- 
laud Varennes, Freron, Elle Lacoſte, Delmas, and 
ſeveral other Members, the Convention unani- 
mouſly decreed, after deliberating on each mo- 
tion, that Roberſpierre the elder, Roberſpierre the 
younger, St. Juſt, Couthon, and Lebas ſhould be 
put ina ſtate of arreſt, and their papers ſealed up. 

The decree was immediately put in execution, 
and all the arreſted Members, Couthon excepted, 
were carried by the proper officers through the bar 
of the Convention. 

Carrot D'HEerBors afterwards made a long 
ſpeech amidſt a thunder of applauſe. 

On the 28th, about ſeven o'clock in the even- 
ing, Roberſpierre the elder, Roberſpierre, junior, 
Cout hon, St. Juſt, Le Bas, Henriot, his Etat Major, 
La' Valette, Boulanger, Aubigny, Segais, the 
Mayor, and the National Agent of the Commune 
of Paris, Dumas, Prefident of the Jury, and Ni- 
colas, a Jury of the Revolutionary Tribunal, were 
2 on the Place de la Baſtille, without the 

eaſt tumult whatever. 

Thus, of the leading Members of Government, 
only three have eſcaped the proſcription, viz. 
Barrere, Billaud Varennes, and Collot d' Herbois. 
It has long been perceived, that the party of Bour- 
don de POiſe and Tallien were riſen in the public 
opinion, who ranged on their ſide. 

The Tribunal on the 25th; 26th, and 27th con- 
demned 135 perſons to death, the moſt remarka- 

ble of whom is the famous Baron de Trenck, aged 70 
years. There was alſo a number of male and fe- 
male c:-devant nobleſſe guillotined the day after the 
execution of Roberſpierre. F 


FE Io 
THE END, 


